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SKETCHES 
OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 
No. 2 
—@~——- 
MR. SMART. 


We have placed the above gentleman 
amongst our public characters, which we 
present our readers with for two reasons— 
first, because he is well known in the metro- 
polis as a person who, from the profession 
he follows, may be considered one of the 
most useful members of society, 

“* Who teaches the young idea how to shoot, 
And pours instruction on the mind.” 

His mode of teaching writing we know to 
be far superior to any other system yet put 
into practice, anil the easiest to be accom- 
plished. Nor is it writing only that he is 
so able to give instruction in; for his mode 
of Book-Keeping is both easy and simple. 
His method of writing Short-hand is proved, 
by allthose who have acquired it, to be 
easier to learn than any other system, and 
is now being generally adopted. 

Having stated his qualifications in his 
profession, our readers will naturally ask 
what kind of a person Mr, Smart is. If we 
were asked this question by a lady, our re- 





ply would be, “he is quite a lady’s man.” 
He is about five feet eight inches in height, 
rather slender, dark hair, and wears large 
black whiskers, very good-looking, walks 
upright and rather slow, exceedingly polite 
and affable in his manners. His dress is 
usually a dark frock coat, and his appear- 
ance and manners are altogether that of a 
gentleman. 

It is said he never fails to become a favo- 
rite in the estimation of the females, young 
or otherwise, who he may have under his 
tuition, being ofa most amiable disposition, 
and having great patience in communicat- 
ing the necessary information to enable 
them to write a splendid hand, which will 
be sure to be the admiration of either sex 
in the pleasing art of writing love-letters. 


THE DRAMA. 
oe 


HAY MARKET. 

A new farce has been produced here by 
Mr. Morton; the story is laid back so far 
as the year 1691, three years after the revo- 
lution which placed William III. on the 
English throne. Plots for the restoration 
of the exiled Stuarts disturb the commence- 
ment of William’s reign; and amongst 
those who have been obliged to fly to France 
under suspicion of being implicated in a 
Jacobin conspiracy, Sir William Melrose 
(Mr. H. Holl), a Scotch gentleman, who has 
mortgaged his estate for 1000]., conjointly 
to Drake (Mr. Tilbury), an old London ci- 
tizen, and Perkin Pyefinch (Mr. Buckstone,) 
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a conceited foolish young fellow. The con- 
ditions of redemption are that the money 
lent be paid into a certain bank in London 
within twelve months’ time, otherwise the 
estate falls into the hands of Drake and 
Pyefinch. The farce commences on the very 
day on which the year expires. Sir William 
has not paid the debt, and Drake and Pye- 
finch chuckle over the almost certainty of 
the estate being forfeited to them ; and, by 
way of stil] further cementing their interests, 
it is agreed between them that Pyefield shall 
marry Jessie Donald (Miss J. Bennett), the 
orphan daughter of a Scotch gentleman, 
confided in infancy to her nurse, the wife of 
Drake, by whom she has been brought up.— 
We must now take up another thread in 
this not very intelligible story, in which a 
Mistress Maylove (Miss Telbin), is concern- 
ed. This lady being a pretty coquettish 
widow, living at court, has attracted the ad- 
miration of the King, and excited the jea- 
lousy of the Queen; it is even rumoured 
generally that William carries on an amour 
with her in secret. Pyefinch accidentally 
encounters in the street the widow, who is 
masked ; she drops her fan, Pyefinch picks 
it up and pursues her, but she flies from him, 
and escapes into a private house close to 
that in which Pyefinch lives; a man muffled 
in a cloak is soon after seen to enter the 
same house with evident caution. Pyefinch 
being informed by Drake, who has seen the 
lady’s face, that she is Mistress Maylove, in- 
stantly jumps to the conclusion that her 
companion can be no other than the King, 
He then privately determines to watch them, 
and, by giving the King to understand that 
he is in possession of his secret, to secure 
his friendship. Unfertunately, however, for 
Pyefinch, the mysterious stranger is not the 
King, but Sir William Melrose, who has pri- 
vately returned to England to get possession 
of some papers which would fully establish 
his innocence respecting his suspected ad- 
herence to the house of Stuart; and also to 
procure money to redeem his mortgaged 
estates; and he has recently sought an in- 
terview with his friend Mistress Maylove, to 
entreat her influence with the King in his 
behalf. Pyefinch seizes the opportunity of 
returning the fan which the lady had drop- 
ped to introduce himself to his Majesty, as 
he believes, Mistress Maylove departs, and 





a ludicrously extravagant scene of equivoque 
ensues, in which Pyefinch’s overflowing ve- 
neration and confidential familiarity with 
his supposed Majesty, kept the house in 
roars of laughter The manner in which he 
presents on his knee the bread and cheese 
to his sovereign, and the indignant loyalty 
with which he resists every attempt on the 
part of Sir William to be uncovered, by re- 
placing the hat on his royal head, and 
thumping it emphatically over his eyes,were 
also most laughable. Discovering, from 
some observation, that Sir William required 
10007, to be lodged in a bank before a cer- 
tain hour, the loyal Pyefinch insists upon ac- 
commodating his Majesty with the sum,ard 
makes off with a letter from Sir Willicm, 
unconsciously, to pay off the mortgage 
which, if unredeemed, would make him 
master of half Sir William's estates. Bur- 
chell, a government agent, having obtained 
information of Sir William Melrose, an ex- 
patriated Jacobin, having been seen in the 
company of Pyefinch, endeavours to induce 
him to confess his place of concealment, 
but Pyefinch, imagining that the inquiry re- 
lates to the King’s place ofrendezvous with 
Mistress Maylove, resolutely refuses to obey 
his royal master. The subsequent arrest of 
Sir William, and Pyefinch’s discovery that 
he has been mystified, and has but 1,000), 
to pay his owncreditor, instead of the King, 
enrages him dreadfully; and his anger is 
not lessened when he finds that Sir William 
who has succeeded in recovering the papers 
which proved his innocence, has also ob- 
tained the hand of Jessie Donald, “ the fu- 
ture Mrs. Pyefinch.” The character of 
Pyefinch was admirably sustained by Buck- 
stone—in fact, there was only, one other part 
in the piece, that of Sir William Melrose, 
which was played very well by Mr. Holl. 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

The new play called the “ Florentines,” 
which we noticed last week is very success- 
ful. The plot is taken from a romantic in- 
cident in the life of Lorenzo, Duke of Florence, 
(Mr. Marston), who, being benighted with a 
single attendant, in a forest during a storm, 
is discovered and rescued from his perilous 
situation by Ferrando (Mr. Phelps), the kind 
and open hearted owner of a mansion near 
the spot. Ferrando has a young and beau- 
teous daughter, Branca (Miss Cooper), with 
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whom the duke, who has introduced himself 
as a soldier of fortune, falls deeply in love, 
although he is already married to a proud 
and revengeful woman. The duke repeats 
his visits to Ferrando’s house till his repeated 
absence excites the suspicions of the Duchess 
(Mrs. Warner), who determines to set a 
watch upon his actions, and, should he 
prove unfaithful, to excecute some deadly 
revenge upon her yet unknown rival. Mean. 
while Lorenzo, a slave to love himself, has 
gained the affections of the innocent Branca 
which her father perceiving, and judging his 
unknown visitor by his apparently honour- 
able nature, offers him his danghter in mar- 
riage, with a portion suitable to her noble 
birth. The lover, confused and agitated, is 
compelled to decline the offer, and to con- 
fess that an insuperable barrier exists to their 
union ; whereat Ferrando, justly incensed at 
the duplicity of his guest, orders him to quit 
his house for ever. Before doing se, Lorenzo 
finds means to convey a note to Branca, en- 
treating a moment’s interview in a neigh- 
bouring grove, where he promises to explain 
all. She unfortunately consents; they meet 
and the duke confesses to her his rank, and 
pleads the violence of his love as an excuse 
for the deceit he had practised. At this 
instant Ferrando, who had been informed of 
this secret rendezvous, is heard approaching ; 
and Branca, half dead with terror, sinks into 
the duke’s arms, who bears her to a carriage 
which he has in waiting close at hand. In 
the next act we find Branca at a little inn 
near Florence, where she has beeu placed 
by the duke. The wretched girl, over- 
whelmed with remorse, prevails on the 
owner of the inn to aid her in returning to 
her father. Everything is prepared for her 
flight, but her intentions are frustrated by 
the appearance of the jealous duchess, 
who had obtained a clue to her retreat. 
After overwhelming her trembling shame- 
stricken rival with the bitterest reproaches, 
she commands her to drink off a phial full 
of poison which she offers her. The wretch- 
ed girl, crushed and humbled to the dust, 
swallows the fatal potion; then, while the 
Duchess contemplates the accomplishment of 
her vengeance, the Duke who has heard of 
the dark designs of the Duchess, rushes in, 
accompanied by Ferrando, but too late to 
save the life of the ill-fated Branca, who, in 





the agonies of death, receives her distracted 
parent’s forgiveness, and expires in his arms 
as the curtain descends. We cannot forbear 
again remarking the last scene terminates 
too abruptly, and that the audience are quite 
taken by surprise. 

LYCEUM. 

A new piece was brought out on Monday 
evening, called “ Friends at Court.” The 
plot is not new, or did the audience seem to 
relish it. The admirable acting of Mrs. 
Keeley, who assumes male attire, was a 
host, otherwise it would have shared a dif- 
ferent fate to what it did. The other cha- 
racters have little to do. The after-piece, 
“Cinderella,” continues a most successful 
career. We cannot avoid expressing again 
and again that no play-goer should omit 
going to see it. 

COVENT GARDEN, 

This theatre has been appropriated to al- 
most every purpose except that for which it 
was first intended, It is now occupied bya 
company of French operatic singers and 
dancers. And we are bound to acknowledge 
in aword, equal in talent to any that has 
ever appeared in this country. Indeed, if 
we take into consideration the orchestre, we 
must confess, as regards the number, for it 
comprises 50, they are superior, take them 
as a whole, to those engaged at her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre. Before the rising of the cur- 
tain for the opera, our national air was play- 
ed, and we were much surprised to hear so 
different an effect given to this splendid 
music—the slow movements, and the various 
instruments which blended so beautifully to- 
gether, caused one of the most enthusiastic 
bursts of applause ever heard in a theatre. 
At the conclusion, prior to the opera, a vau- 
deville, entitled ‘* Le Chalet,” was per- 
formed, in which M. Caudere performed.— 
This actor is a man of astonishing ability ; 
he can rivet the attention of the audience 
in a manner scarcely to be described. His 
pathetic style, and the sudden change 
of countenance, cause a roar of laughter— 
the next moment, to use a well-known 
phrase, he makes one laugh and cry in 
the same breath. He certainly produced 
a strange effect upon the audience ; the ap- 
plause was universal. He was loudly called 
for at the conclusion of the piece. ‘The 
opera, which was “ La Favorite; was got 
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through ina manner that we were not pre- 
pared for. The tenor singer, Laborde, a 
short stout person, well proportioned, has 
an astonishing voice of great compass and 
flexibility. He sung the music in a clever 
scientific manner, and is evidently a 
thorough musician. Quillevery, as King 
Alfonzo, is also worthy of notice. He sung 
with very great effect, and was deservedly 
applauded. Mons. Zeglers, a basso, re- 

minds us very much of Paul Bedford, both 

in person, voice, and manner. Madame 

Julien, a short stout personage, has a sweet 

powerful voice, and sings with great ease and 

spirit. Indeed the opera was excellently 

given altogether. Mons, and Madame Page 

in the ballet department, are dancers of the 

very first grade, and should be seen to be 

appreciated. 

ADELPHI. 

The performances here put us in mind of 
old times. ‘ Poor Jack,” a nautical piece, 
in which that evergreen, T. P. Cook, plays 
the principal character, is as interesting as 
ever. We have now three favorite pieces 
performed every night, concluding with the 
comedy of “ Paul Pry,” in which Wright 
has gained new favor with the public. Asa 
proof the house is well attended every 
night. 

PRINCESS’S. 

A succession of novelty is brought for- 
ward here night after night. We have some 
of the most favorite operas, by a talented 
nalive company. Tragedy, in which Mr J. 
Wallack, and Miss Cushman, who are the 
only actors now left in this great metropolis 
capable of giving us any idea of the works 
of our immortal Shakspeare in this line, 
albeit they are both as great favorites with 
the town in genteel comedy as tragedy.— 
Farces and ballets are equally well done.— 
Indeed the play-goers cannot be disappoint- 
ed for entertainment, let him attend the 
theatre what night he may. 





St. James’s TueatRe.—A negotiation 
is at present pending between Mr. Walter 
Lacy and Mr. Mitchell, the lessee of the St. 
James’s Theatre, for opening that elegant 
establishment next season with an English 


comedy company under their joint manage- 
ment. We sincerely hope they may meet 
with sufficient encouragement from the pre- 
sent fashionable patrons of the theatre to in- 
duce them to persevere in their design. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, June 15th.—Fourth Sunday after 

Trinity. 

Monpay, 16.—Cobbett died 1835. 

Tuegspay, 17.—Addison died, 1712. 

Wepnespay, 18.—Battle of Waterloo.— 
Wellington puts the French to the sword, 
1815, the “ Railway Bell’ gives the 
English the shield, 1845. 

Tuurspay, 19— Magna Charta, 1215. 

Fripay, 20.—Accession of Queen Victoria. 

Saturpay, 21.—Longest day. 
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SaTuRDAY, JuNE 14, 1845. 
NOTICE! 

Our pen and ink portraits of public cha- 
racters, the first part of which (Mr. Betty, 
sen.) appeared in our last Number, will be 
continued weekly, and embrace all the Lions 
on Town. Next Saturday we shall publish 


RENTON NICOLSON, 
the well-known Chairman of the “ Judge- 
and-Jury Club.’”’ Sheridan Knowles, Doug~ 
las Jerrold, Lady Blessington, and many 
others of note will shortly follow. 

The second “ Hint to Melodramatists,” 
will appear in next Saturday’s Number,with 
several testimonials from dramatic authors 
and managers. 








REMARKS ON THEUTILITY AND 
MORAL TENDENCY OF THE 
DRAMA, ORIGINAL & SELECT. 


——~<>—_ 
BY C. W. JONES. 
i cae 
(Concluded from our last) 

While they transport their hearers to such 
scenes of mental agitation, that their exter- 
nal signs break involuntarily forth, every 
man perceives in those around him the same 
degree of emotion ; and those who before were 
strangers to one another, become in a mo- 
ment intimately acquainted. The tears 
which the orator or dramatic poet compels 
them to shed for persecuted innocence or a 
dying hero, make friends and brothers of 
them all. The effect produced by seeing a 
number of others share in the same emo- 
tions, or an intense feeling which usually 





retires into solitude, or only opens itself to 
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the confidence of friendship, is astonishingly 
powerful; the belief in the justness of the 
feeling becomes unshaken from its diffusion ; 
we feel ourselves strong among so many 
associates, and the minds of all flow together 
in one great and overflowing stream. 

The purport of these observations is to 
show the importance of the object of our 
consideration in a convincing manner. The 
theatre, where the magic of many combined 
arts can be displayed ; where the most ele- 
vated and profound poetry has the most 
finished action for its interpreter, action 
which is at once eloquence and a living pic- 
ture ; while architecture lends her splendid 
receptacle, and painting her perspective de- 
ceptions, and even music contributes its 
assistance to attemper the minds, or to 
heighten by its melody the agitation into 
which they are already thrown ; the theatre, 
in short, where the whole of the social cul- 
tivation and art ofa nation, the fruits of cen- 
turies of continued exertions, may be repre- 
sented in a few hours, has an extraordinary 
charm for every age, sex, and rank, and was 
ever the most delightful amusement of all 
cultivated nations. Here, the prince, the 
statesman, and the leader of an army, see 
the great events of past times, resembling 
those in which they themselves may be 
called to act, laid open in their inmost 
springs and relations ; the philosopher tinds 
a subject for the deepest reflections on the 
nature and constitution of man; the artist 
follows with a curious eye the groups which 
pass rapidly before him, which in his fancy 
he embodies into future pictures; the sus- 
ceptible youth opens his heart to every ele- 
vated feeling; even childhood sits with 
anxious expectation before the gaudy cur- 
tain, which isto be drawn up with a rustling 
noise, and to display so many unknown 
wonders; all are recreated, all are exhilira- 
ted, and all feel themselves elevated fora 
time above the sorrows and the daily cares 
and troubles of life 

The most celebrated characters of all 
ages and nations, the most remarkable events 
lie open to the creative genius of the drama- 
tic poet, under whose hands they rose to 
light, with additional lustre of strong fancy 
and harmonious numbers to embellish them. 
Every noble action that can stimulate the 
heart to virtue, every distressful incident 


at can touch with pity, or can melt the 








soul into that softness which adds dignity 
to human nature, receives from the drama- 
tic poet a brighter polish. In affirming 
that vicious or ridiculous characters are 
exhibited with any other view than to expose 
or render them contemptible, the design of 
the poet is either mistaken or misrepre- 
sented ; for by judiciously contrasting the 
virtuous and the vicious, there are lights 
reflected on the former, that render them 
more amiable and alluring, and a shade of 
horrorand detestation is cast over the latter. 
Thus, according to its original institution, 
the stage may be made to answer the most 
useful ends. As a perfect tragedy is the 
noblest production of human nature, so it is 
capable of giving the mind one of the most 
improving entertainments, It has been said 
‘‘A virtuous man struggling with misfor- 
tunes, is such a spectacle as gods might 
look upon with pleasure;” and such a 
pleasure it is one meets with in the repre- 
sentation ofa well written tragedy. Diver- 
sions of this kind, by expanding the mind, 
erase from our thoughts all that is groveling 
and base. They cherish and cultivate that 
humanity which is the ornament of our 
nature, they soften insolence, soothe afflic- 
tion, and subdue the mind to the dispensa- 
tion of providence. It1s no wonder, there- 
fore, that in all the polite nations of the 
world, this part of the drama has met with 
public encouragement, 

The plays of Shakspeare are those which 
hold pre-eminence on the English stage ; 
many of them, it must be admitted, contain 
the finest moral lessons, and are calculated 
to produce a deep impression on the mind, 
Among the most celebrated in this respect 
may be ranked the “ Merchant of Venice," 
“ Macbeth,” “ Hamlet,” and “ Richard the 
Third;’’ they teach us to avoid ambition, 
and represent the stings of a guilty consci- 
ence ; they also shew the progress of crime, 
and that a man meaning well at first, may, 
by ambition and pride, be led to commit 
such actions as he would before have shud- 
dered in the bare contemplation of. The 
character of Shylock conveys a powerful 
warning against harbouring avarice or re- 
venge, and there are plays of a similar nature 
that hold a high rank on the British stage, 
the leading features of which are also in 
favor of Virtue and good morals. 

To the unbiassed mind, which views the 
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drama in this light, the advantages which 
might and do result from it must be obvious, 
By operating on the passions of the human 
frame, the stage possesses a virtue peculiar 
to itself ; for while the eye beholds, and pity 
sheds the sacred tear, for the miseries of the 
friendless orphan, or the pangs of a dying 
sinner, the wretchedness of the one, or the 
misery of the other, passes not unheeded 
by the virtuous and feeling heart; but, by 
operating on the tender passions, produces 
a feeling far more certain and efficacious 
than the most able discourses that ever 
issued from the pulpit of eloquence and 
learning. Against the encroachments of 
vice and folly, the drama is one of the most 
effectual barriers that could possibly have 
been invented by the fertile genius of man ; 
it excites the spectator to deeds of humanity 
and goodness—it arouses slumbering virtue 
from her lethargy ; and by its kinder influ- 
ence over the mind and feelings, prevents 
that moral stagnation, which so much leads 
to degrade and brutify. 

Yet, notwithstanding these ecomiums, I 
frankly confess that the practice of intro- 
ducing the spurious trash which is so fre- 
quently witnessed at our theatres in the 
place of more sterling plays, is deserving of 
the severest censure. I speak in allusion to 
those trifling, foolish, and, in my opinion, 
contemptible productions called Melo-dra- 
mas which are nightly suffered to make their 
appearance and usurp the place of the legiti- 
mate drama ; and this, in a great measure, 
is the cause of the degeneracy of the stage. 
That there are some exceptions, some great 
exceptions, justice must allow, which, with- 
out doubt, reflect honor on those concerned, 
and deserve the highest praise. Yet, when 
we see immense sums lavished on the for- 
warding and producing of what is termed 
a “A New Grand Melo-drama,” or a “ Splene 
did Harlequinade” exhibitions which are 
often an insult to decency and common 
sense, then ought we to raise the lash of 
criticism, and unsparingly apply it to the 
inventors and producers of such gross ab- 
surdities, 

But arewe to suppose that dramatic 
genius is lost? No: many of the pieces and 
plays that have of late years been produced 
have had genius, wit, and interest to recom- 
mend them, and have, in some measure, 
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shown that the talent for the drama has not 
entirely left us, 

Perhaps there is no couutry in Europe 
where theatrical performances are so much 
sought after, or dramatic talent so much 
encouraged as in England ; it is to this en- 
couragement our stage owes its superiority 
over that of almost every nation ; and it is 
also tothis encouragement we are indebted 
for some of the finest productions ofour great 
dramatic bards. That the taste for such 
entertaiaments has within the last few years 
become less intense then formerly, I readily 
admit ; and I impute it to the reason already 
assigned. If managers were unanimously 
resolved to represent such pieces only as 
come under the denomination of the legiti- 
mate drama, | feel convinced that such a 
course would be attended with more favour- 
able results to themselves, and tend consider- 
ably to raise the profession in the public es- 
timation. 

But there are a certain class of individu- 
als who from prejudice alone, or from mo- 
tives equally uncharitable, are violently 
opposed to the drama and its patrons. The 
fanaticism of such persons is deplorable ; 
the wisest and best have written for the 
stage; what they have given it cannot be 
sinful to act, nor can the actors be wicked 
for playing such characters. There is vice 
everywhere—there is virtue everywhere. 
The inducemenis to profligacy may be 
greater in some situations than in others. 
They who escape contamination, have double 
merit: and I firmly believe, from personal 
observation, that in many cases, actors are 
more exempt from the vices imputed to them 

than those persons who so unjustly accuse 
them; nor can I entertain the notion that 
it is possible to form a correct notion.of 
another’s merit from the sphere of life in 
which he moves, whether in prosperity or 
adversity, whether on the stage or in the 
pulpit. Is it to be assumed as a matter of 
course that if we give our minds to thestudy 
of dramatic literature, we must necessarily 
become depraved and vile? Or that we 
are the more likely on that.account to devi- 
ate from the path of rectitude? Can such 
an assumption be considered in conformity 
with common sense, to accord with those 
cacred rulesof charity Jaid:downby chris- 
Atianity? ctors are;men, and therefore not 
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infalliable; doubtless there are many to be 
found deserving of censure; but do we not 
in every class of life meet with those who 
are equallay as culpable? undoubtedly we 
do: and I think that an actor who takes 
virtue for his guide, and whose conduct in 
private life is irreproachable, will ever be 
as much esteemed by those who possess 
sense, liberality, and discrimination, as any 
other member of society. 

But I have invariably found it an im- 
possibility to convince such persons; they 
implacably adhere to opinions founded 
more upon hearsay than observation, and 
any attempt to remove such illiberal senti- 
ments from their minds would be nearly as 
futile and ineffectual as to strive to change 
the stars in their courses! and therefore I 
have generally consoled myself with the re- 
flection, that, as some creatures from their 
natural construction, extract poison from the 
most salutary plants, so may the depravity 
and prostitution of a vicious imagination, 
derive pernicious principles from the best 
morals. 

I some time since wrote an extract from 
a work called the “Scottish Stage,” and 
which I consider more effectually illustrates 
this point than anything I can say in its 
behalf. It gives an account of an interview 
between an actor and the then late Arch- 
bishop of York.— 

‘* My visit to his Grace of York was so 
successful in its consequences, and so 
flattering in its tendency, both to myself 
personally, and to the profession in which 
I was embarked, that I must relate it.— 

I found his Grace at breakfast in his study. 
After desiring me with great complacency, to 
be seated, he said—** you are, I presume, 
Mr, Jackson?” I bowed. “ You reside in the 
Temple t’—* I do my Lord.” “You belong 
to the Law?”— no my Lord” “ I judged 
so by the place of your residence.”"—No an- 
swer from me to this delicate mode of en- 
forcing the question. 

“TI have a memorial from you, respect- 
ing your father, but I sent for, you to know 
more fully from yourself the particulars. re- 
specting it. 

I related every thing I knew concerning 
the matter minutely—His Grace listened to 
me with great attention, and promised to 
make immediate inquiry into the facts I had 
stated, I was on amy legs, and on the: point 





of departing, when I observed to his 
Grace that when he asked if I belonged to 
the law, I had continued silent, I now in- 
formed him that I had no intention of con- 
cealing my profession. 
“I am my Lord, upon the stage.” A pause. 
(To be continued.) 


A RIDE TO ASCOT RACES. 








Come, Tom with speed, 
Bring out my steed, 
I'll ride to Ascot Races, 
The heath to range, 
Mid medlys strange, 
Black legs and lovely faces. 


Ay, there they go, 
Some fast, some slow, 
What foundered hacks they straddle ! 
The sum per day 
The riders pay 
Should buy both horse and saddle. 


How odd a sight 
Is that! the wight 

Some “ thing of shreds,” of course, is ; 
His lengthy snout 
Is poking out 
A yard beyond his horse’s. 
What ails the mare ? 
She starts, and there 

The tailor sprawls beside her! 
The beast took fright, 
As well she might, 

At sight of her own rider. 


What crowds approach 
The scene, in coach, 

In gigs, on foot, on donkeys ; 
While stunted chaps, 
In gay striped caps, 

Stand, here and there, like monkeys. 
Behold, drawn up, 
To win the cup, 

Steeds at the staff they call 
The starting-post— 
Tis known to most 

It never starts at all. 


At each reverse, 
The gamester’s curse 

Bursts from his lips profane ; 
His fever’d blood 
Is a “lava flood,” 

And fire is in his brain, 
They're passing by, 
Geckew they fly, 

Mark !—the winning post is passed ; 
The race is done, 

The Cup is won, 
And Sweetmeat lett them last. 


Some pay their bets, 
But not their debts; 


ney (you'll think it fimny) 
While fell aver, 


Poor Snip can’t get his money. 
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The pagaent’s gone— 
Mere lookers-on 

To talk of six hours pleasure ; 
While some return 
To town to mourn 

Lost hopes and wasted treasure. 


Alas ! for those, 
Their own worst foes, 
What fruit from gambling comes! 
Remorse that brings 
Its thousand stings, 
And desolated homes. 
CHIT-CHAT. 

Formep By Nature.—A man weighing 
four hundred and fifty pounds recently ap- 
plied to Ben Webster to play light comedy. 
Websier said the only way he could play 
light comedy would be to set himself on fire, 
and perform Mount Vesuvius in Masaniello. 

Tue Story oF a Featuer will shortly 
be produced at the Strand Theatre. 

Sraupicv has announced his first concert 
in this country to take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Wednesday the 25th inst. 
when all the foreign and English talent at 
present in this country have volunteered 
their services to the great German basso ; 
in addition to which he will introduce, for 
the first time, several admired social songs 
composed by himself. 


NorwicHh—Mr. Macready and Mr. Ryder 
who since their return from Paris have been 
making a professional tour in this country, 
played for three nights at Norwich last week. 


THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE. 

It is not true that Albert got to the Opera 
from the dinner party so early as he pro- 
mised—but it is true that Victoria read him 
one of Mrs. Caudle’s curtain lectures. 

It is not true that Bob Peel is a better or 
swifter runner after Reform than Jack Rus- 
sell—but it is true that Jack takes care of 
the constitution much better. 

It is not true that Punch is not so racy as 
it was wont to be—nor will it decline to be 
entertaining so long as there is a slice of 
Brougham left. 

It is not true that a noble Duke cares for 
the lrish Clergy—only that he says we 
ought to be liberal to them after taking from 
them all they had. 








It is not true that the Anti-Corn-Law 
League is at an end—but it is true that the 
Free-Trade Bazaar, held in Covent Garden 
Theatre, has produced twenty-five thousand 
pounds. 





To Correspondents. 

Poor Jack.—Mr Wright made his _ first 
appearance in London at the Queen’s 
Theatre when Mr. Beverley was the 
Lessee. 

J. B.—Mr. T. P. Cook is 66 years of age. 

R. P. S-—Really our correspondent must 
think we have very little to do if he ex- 
pects us to answer such nonsensical ques- 
tions. 

A New Susscriser.—We have not had 
time to look over the Farce. 

A. Paut.—The lady lives with her hus- 
band, but has no family that we are 
aware of. ; 

A Constant Reaper.—The cause of Mr 
Strickland’s death, was termination of 
blood to the head.— We have not givena 
memoir of the lady. It is our intention. 

A Susscriper.— We are not in the secret 
with Miss Julia Bennett, we believe she 
is not out of her teens. 


ADVER:ISEMENTS. 


a 
IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
W RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ oflices, Short-hand, 
& 





c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. Smart, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘© We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smant’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row, 





PUBLISHED BY 8S. GILBERT, 51, AND 52, PATERNOSTER ROW; 
(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 
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